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THE FOUNDATIONS IN VIRGINIA. 

Address of Alton B. Parker, Chancellor of the Sulgrave 

Institute. 

Delivered at The College of William and Mary October 6th, 1920, 

as a Tart of the Celebration of the Three Hundredth 

Anniversary of the Beginnings of Government 

in this Country. 

We are celebrating this year, with the aid of distinguished 
representatives from Great Britain and Holland, the beginnings 
of Government in this country, which finally ripened into a Gov- 
ernment, the like of which the world had never seen before surely, 
a Government of the people, by the people and for the people. 

The first Legislative Assembly ever held in this country met 
at Jamestown, Virginia, July 30th, 1619, in the chancel of the 
church, Governor Yeardley presiding. This Assembly was author- 
ized by a charter from Great Britain dated October 13, 1618. 

Some fifteen months later, all the men on board the Mayflower 
signed the following compact of Government: 

"In ye name of God, Amen. Doo by these presents 
solemnly and mutually, in ye presence of God and one of 
another, covenant and combine ourselves togeather into 
a Civil body politick for our better ordering and preserva- 
tion and furtherance of ye ends aforesaide and By Vertue 
hearof to enacte, constitute and frame such just and equall 
lawes, ordnances, Acts, constitutions and offices from time 
to time as shall be thought most meete and convenient for 
ye generall good of ye colonic Unto which we promise a 
due submission and obedience." 
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These beginnings of Government in Virginia and in Massa- 
chusetts were by Englishmen who loved the great principles of 
English liberty which cost the people of England a struggle of 
nearly five hundred years to secure. And they also revered the 
common law. The Virginians were Church of England men 
and brought with them their Rector. The Pilgrims left England 
principally because they would have nothing to do with that 
Church or with a Government that supported it. 

Little did these pioneers dream that the Three Hundredth 
Anniversary of their first attempts at Government would be cele- 
brated by an independent nation of over One hundred millions 
of people possessing a territory extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, con- 
trolling a great ship canal which it had built connecting the At- 
lantic with the Pacific and possessed of wealth greater than that 
of any three nations in the world, a celebration participated in 
by Great Britain and Holland. 

While it is true, as the historian Ehodes says (Rhodes' His- 
tory of the United States, Vol. 3, p. 290), that Virginia's share 
in forming the Union was greater than that of any other State, 
it is also true that Massachusetts held the second place in that 
respect. Under such leadership, 157 years after the session of 
the first Legislative Assembly at Jamestown, there was brought 
about the Declaration of Independence followed by the working 
out of a plan of Government and the successful prosecution of a 
war for freedom. 

When in 1774, the people of Boston threw into the harbor a 
shipment of tea and the King responded by closing the port, 
Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee and other 
famous Virginians of that day met at Raleigh Tavern and resolved 
to stand by Massachusetts, just as in the early part of March of 
1772 those men with others met at the same place upon learning 
that the people of Rhode Island had burned the British war ves- 
sel "Gaspee" in Narragansett Bay, for which offense the Ministers 
of George the Third claimed the right to transport the accused 
from Rhode Island to England for trial. At that meeting they 
passed resolutions pledging Virginia to stand by Rhode Island and 
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creating a Committee of eleven to correspond with the other 
Colonies and concert measures for the general defense. 

Jefferson, who in the month of June, 1774, took his seat as a 
member of the Continental Congress, presented in his own hand- 
writing the Declaration of American Independence. It contained 
an indictment of the King of Great Britain on the subject of 
slavery which was not adopted by the Congress. It will be re- 
ferred to a little later. Otherwise, the Declaration as drafted by 
him, after a debate in the Congress on three different days, was 
adopted, every member present signing it, except one. 

Virginia contributed the Commander-in-Chief of the Armies 
in the struggle for freedom; the same man later, for our first 
President, one who in the judgment of the people, is first in war, 
first in peace and first in the hearts of his countrymen. 

After eight years of service by him, Massachusetts furnished 
the country with the Second President in the person of John 
Adams. 

Three Virginia Presidents followed in succession, Jefferson, 
Madison and Monroe. Then came John Quincy Adams of Mas- 
sachusetts, Harrison and Tyler of Virginia succeeded Van Buren. 
And after Polk, Taylor of the same State became President. The 
last but not the least of Virginia's distinguished sons to achieve 
the presidency was Woodrow Wilson. Eight out of twenty-eight 
of our Presidents have been natives of Virginia. 

With rightfully won leadership in the battle for freedom and 
in the formation of the Government, the people of Virginia have 
nevertheless been compelled to suffer as the people of no other 
State has suffered. This was due to slavery — slavery which was 
forced upon her against her will. Her people were seriously in- 
jured in the good opinion of the people of a large part of the 
United States, because writers, and many of them, attempted to 
and did create the belief that they were responsible for the seizure 
of black men in Africa and the bringing of them bound in chains 
to this country to wear out their lives here in the service of in- 
human masters, — a most unjust charge — one that rankles in the 
breasts of the Virginians, both old and young, even to this day, 
for they know the truth. 
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The truth should also be known by all the rest of the peopl* 
of the United States, not alone in order that simple justice may 
be done to old Virginia and her people, but also to the end that 
people of all portions of the country may be more closely united 
in affectionate esteem. We need now and shall always need the 
hearty co-operation of the descendants of the early Virginians and 
of the Pilgrims in steering our ship of state through the turbulent 
waters. 

What I am to say to you to-day is not new. Every Virginian 
knows it. But it is new to the majority of the people of the coun- 
try outside of Virginia. Indeed, my study of the subject was 
prompted by the reading of a book by the late Beverly Munford of 
Richmond. 

All should know it for the general good. 

A descendant of a Revolutionary soldier from Massachusetts, 
I feel that I may and should take the liberty of telling in outline 
the story of the vain effort of the Virginians to prevent the im- 
portation of slaves. It is a record the like of which no other State 
can boast. Bancroft says (Vol. 3, p. 409), that the people of Vir- 
ginia were overruled on a subject of vital importance to themselves 
and their posterity. Their halls of legislation had resounded with 
eloquence directed against the terrible plague of negro slavery. 
* * * Again and again, they had passed laws restraining the 
importation of negroes from Africa. But their laws were dis- 
allowed by Great Britain; not only that, but after debate by the 
King and Council, the King issued on December 10, 1770, an in- 
struction, commanding the Governor "Upon pain of the highest 
displeasure to assent to no law by which the importation of slaves 
should be in any respect prohibited or obstructed." * * * 

Virginians thereupon resolved to appeal to the King himself 
for leave to defend themselves against this crime of avarice. This 
was done in these very words: 

"The importation of slaves into the Colonies from the 
coast of Africa hath long been considered as a trade of 
great inhumanity; and under its present encouragement 
we have too much reason to fear will endanger the very 
existence of your Majesty's American Dominions. We are 
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sensible that some of your Majesty's subjects in Great 
Britain may reap emoluments from this sort of traffic; 
but when we consider that it greatly retards the settle- 
ment of the Colonies with more useful inhabitants and 
may in time have the most destructive influence we pre- 
sume to hope that the interest of a few will be disregarded 
when placed in competition with the security and happiness 
of such numbers of your Majesty's dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects. Deeply impressed with these sentiments we most 
humbly beseech your Majesty to remove all those restraints 
on your Majesty's Governors of these Colonies which inhibit 
their assenting to such laws as might check so very perni- 
cious a commerce." (Bancroft, Vol. 3, p. 411.) 

Poor Virginians: Wise was the prophecy of her great sons, 
that in time slavery might have the most destructive influence. 
But vain were her struggles against it. 

Let me call your attention to some of the more prominent 
steps that were taken by the people of Virginia and her states- 
men to end the importation of slaves into Virginia and also into 
the other Colonies, and later, into the States. 

In 1619, a few slaves were brought into Virginia, but not 
until 1661 was the institution of slavery recognized in Virginia 
by statute law. (History of Slavery in Virginia, Ballagh, p. 34.) 
For a long period after the first introduction very few slaves 
were brought to Virginia and for two reasons: First, there was 
but little money with which to pay for them, and Second, because 
the overwhelming majority of the Virginian people were then and 
ever continued to be opposed to slavery. At the end of the first 
half century there were only some 2,000 slaves in the Colony. In 
1770 Virginia through her House of Burgesses, protested against 
the introduction of African slaves. To that, the response of the 
King was "An instruction under his own hand commanding the 
Governor upon pain of the highest displeasure to assent to no law 
by which the importation of slaves should be in any respect pro- 
hibited or obstructed." (Bancroft, Vol. 3, p. 410.) This in turn 
led the House of Burgesses to make the appeal to the King which 
I have already quoted from Bancroft. 

The King failing and refusing to use his power to end slavery, 
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in obedience to the request of the House of Burgesses, the People 
of Virginia started a movement in 1774 to induce all Virginians 
to agree that they would not buy the slaves which the slave traders, 
backed by the King of England, insisted upon bringing into Vir- 
ginia. To that end, mass meetings were held in many of the 
Counties and appropriate resolutions adopted. The resolution of 
Fairfax County said in part: 

"We take the opportunity of declaring our most earn- 
est wish to see an entire stop forever put to such a wicked, 
cruel and unnatural trade." (DuBois, 43.) 

In that same year and in the month of August, the Virginia 
Colonial Convention resolved as follows : 

"We will neither ourselves import, nor purchase any 
slave or slaves imported by any other person, after the first 
day of November next, either from Africa, the West Indies 
or any other place." (DuBois, 43.) 

On the 5th day of the following month, when the Continental 
Congress assembled for the first time, Virginia's delegates in that 
body submitted the memorial known as "A Summary View of the 
Eights of British America," in which the course of King George, 
the Third, was arraigned and the sentiments of Virginia declared 
in the following words : 

"For the most trifling reasons and sometimes for no 
conceivable reason at all, his Majesty has rejected laws 
of the most salutory tendency. The abolition of domestic 
slavery is the great object of desire in these colonies where 
it was unhappily introduced in their infant state. But 
previous to the enfranchisement of the slaves we had, it ia 
necessary to exclude all further importations from Africa. 
Yet our repeated request to effect this by prohibitions and 
by imposing duties which might amount to a prohibition 
have been hitherto defeated by his Majesty's intervention, 
thus preferring the immediate advantage of a few British 
Corsaires to the lasting interest of the loyal states and to 
the rights of human nature deeply wounded by this in- 
human trade." (Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Ford), 
1892. Vol. 1, p. 440.) 
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It makes the heart ache to read these words of protest by the 
Virginia representatives in the Continental Congress, know- 
ing as we do, the horrible sufferings to which her people were 
later to be subjected for an evil forced upon her despite the ef- 
forts of her people and of her House of Burgesses and her States- 
men. Her representatives in the Continental Congress made 
strenuous efforts to secure the adoption of the "Non-Importation 
Agreement," in which there was a resolve to discontinue the slave 
trade and a pledge neither to "hire our vessels nor sell our com- 
modities or manufactures to those who are concerned in it." (Du- 
bois, p. 45.) 

The agreement to wage a boycott against importers of slaves 
which Virginia's representatives in the Continental Congress 
sought to bring into operation stimulated the "Folks at Home" 
to boycott purchasers of imported slaves. Vigilant Committees 
were formed over the State who adopted vigorous methods to ac- 
complish that result. For example, here at Norfolk, the Com- 
mittee found that in spite of the well understood sentiment of the 
community, a well-to-do merchant had purchased slaves from 
Jamaica. Thereupon, the Committee made a report to the public 
that we "hold up for your just indignation Mr. John Brown, 
merchant of this place * * * to the end * * * that 
every person may henceforth break off all dealings with him." 
(DuBois, 47.) 

In the year 1776, but before the Declaration of Independence 
was proclaimed, Virginia adopted a written Constitution and Bill 
of Bights. The preamble to the Constitution dealt with the dif- 
ferences between Virginia and King George on the subject of 
importing slaves against its wish and despite the act prohibiting 
it which had been passed by Virginia's House of Burgesses. It 
declared that his action in perverting his kingly powers * * * 
into a detestable and insupportable tyranny by putting his negative 
on laws the most wholesome and necessary for the public good", 
and again for "Prompting our negroes to rise in arms among us — 
those very negroes who by inhuman use of his negative he hath 
refused us permission to exclude by law." (Hening's Statutes, 
Vol. 9, pp. 112, 113.) 
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Other Colonies had already adopted Bills of Eights but Vir- 
ginia was the very first to open with the declaration "That All 
Men are by nature equally free and independent" . This great 
truth, penned by Mason, was two months later expressed by Jef- 
ferson in the Declaration of Independence in these words : "That 
all men are created free and equal." The proposed Declaration 
as framed by Jefferson and in his own handwriting and proposed 
by him to the Continental Congress contained in addition to the 
portion adopted by the Congress and made the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the following indictment of the King of Great Britain : 

"He has waged cruel war against human nature itself, 
violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty, in the 
persons of a distant people who never offended him; cap- 
tivating them and carrying them into slavery in another 
hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in their transporta- 
tion thither. This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of 
infidel powers, is the warfare of the Christian King of 
Great Britain. Determined to keep open a market where 
men should be bought and sold, he has prostituted his nega- 
tive for suppressing every legislative attempt to prohibit 
or restrain this execrable commerce. 

"And that this assemblage of horrors might want no fact 
of distinguished dye, he is now exciting those very people 
to rise in arms among us and to purchase that liberty of 
which he has deprived them by murdering the people on 
whom he ha3 obtruded them, thus paying off former crimes 
committed against the leaders of one people with crimes 
which he urges them to commit against the lives of an- 
other." (Writings of Jefferson, Vol. 12, VII.) 

The debate lasted three days, but the influence of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and New England was sufficient to cause those words 
to be stricken out. And the Declaration was adopted as we now 
see it. 

After Virginia's Declaration of Independence from British 
rule, her General Assembly passed in 1778 an act providing that 
"no slaves shall hereafter be imported into this commonwealth 
by sea or land nor shall any slaves so imported be sold or bought 
by any person whatsoever". The statute further imposed a fine 
of one thousand pounds for each slave imported, and five hun- 
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dred pounds upon any person buying or selling any such slave. 
It also declared that any slave "shall upon such importation be- 
come free." (Hening's Statutes, Vol. 9, p. 471. M 25.) 

When on March 1, 1784, Virginia's deed of cession of the 
great Northwest territory was accepted by the Continental Con- 
gress, Mr. Jefferson reported the hill prepared by him known 
as the "Ordinance of 1784". The Ordinance provided not only 
for many of the governmental needs of this large territory, but 
declared that after the year 1800 slavery should never exist in any 
portion of the vast domain west of a line drawn North and South 
between Lake Erie and the Spanish Dominions of Florida. It. 
received the votes of but six States and Mr. Jefferson's two col- 
leagues voted against the Ordinance. This was a matter of great 
grief to him and led him to write in a letter to M. de Munier: 
"The voice of a single individual of the State which was divided 
or one of those which were of the negative would have prevented 
this abominable crime from spreading itself over the new coun- 
try. Thus, we see the fate of millions unborn hanging on the 
tongue of one man and heaven was silent in that awful moment." 
(Writings of Jefferson (Ford), Vol. 4, p. 181, M. 27.) 

Three years later, however, the Ordinance of 1787 was enacted 
into law and Fiske says that "No one was more active in bring- 
ing about this result than William Grayson of Virginia, who was 
earnestly supported by Lee." (Critical Period of American His- 
tory (Fiske), p. 205, M. 27.) 

Mr. Bancroft says: 

"Thomas Jefferson first summoned Congress to pro- 
hibit slavery in all the territories of the United States; 
Eufus King lifted up the measure when it lay almost life- 
less on the ground and suggested the immediate instead of 
the prospective prohibition; a Congress composed of five 
Southern States to one from New England, and two from 
the Middle States headed by William Grayson supported 
by Richard Henry Lee and using Nathan Dane as scribe, 
carried the measure to the goal in the amended form in 
which King had caused it to be referred to a Committee; 
and, as Jefferson had proposed, placed it under the sanc- 
tion of an irrevocable compact." (Bancroft's U. S. H., 
Vol. 6, p. 290, M. 27.) 
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As the Ordinance passed contained many provisions not fiet 
out in Virginia's deed of cession, it became necessary that Vir- 
ginia should by a proper enactment reaffirm her deed. This she 
did through the action of her general Assembly at its next 
session. 

Virginia therefore bore a leading part in the legislative work 
by which slavery was forever prohibited in the vast tei^tory 
north of the Ohio River, a territory which she had won from 
England and the Indians. (Bancroft, Vol. 6, pp. 290, 291.) 

In the Convention which framed the Federal Constitution in 
1787 when the question of permitting further importation of 
slaves was under discussion, Mr. Mason, of Virginia, said: "This 
infernal traffic originated in the avarice of British merchants.'' 
The British Government constantly checked the attempt of Vir- 
ginia to put a stop to it. Maryland and Virginia had already 
prohibited the importation of slaves expressly and North Carolina 
had done the same in substance. He was supported by Luther 
Martin, of Maryland, whereupon Gouverneur Morris adverted to 
the circumstances that the sixth section of the same article then 
under consideration contained a provision "That no Navigation 
Act should pass without the consent of two-thirds of the members 
present in each House", a provision especially affecting the in- 
terests of the New England States and he suggested that this 
section together with the fourth and fifth should be referred to 
the Committee. The suggestion was adopted and an agreement 
reached by the Committee to recommend the extension of the 
slave trade to 1800 and striking out the provisions requiring a 
two-thirds vote to an Act of Navigation Law. The report being 
read in Convention, General Pinckney of South Carolina, moved 
to extend the slave trade to 1808, which motion was seconded by 
Mr. Gorham, of Massachusetts, Mr. Madison, of Virginia, after- 
ward President of the United States, earnestly opposed the mo- 
tion declaring it to be dishonorable to the American character. 
But his opposition was in vain. The motion prevailing by the 
vote of all the New England States together with South Carolina, 
Georgia, Maryland and North Carolina. Voting against it were 
the States of Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 
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Josiah Parker, of Virginia, in the first session of the Con- 
gress under the Constitution, held in April, 1789, sought to 
amend the Tariff Bill by inserting a clause levying an import 
tax of Ten Dollars upon every slave brought into the country. 
He was supported by Theodoric Bland and James Madison, after- 
wards President, the latter declaring "By expressing a national 
disappropriation of that trade it is to be hoped we may destroy 
it and so save ourselves from reproach and our posterity from the 
imbecility ever attendant on a country filled with slaves. (Annals 
of Congress, Vol. 1, Col. 336.) 

This effort was not successful, but it resulted in numerous 
petitions to the next session of Congress from Virginia and Mary- 
land and from almost every one of the Northern States. In the 
Virginia petition, the slave trade was declared to be "An out- 
rageous violation of one of the most essential rights of human 
nature". (DuBois, 80.) 

In his message to Congress in 1806-7 President Jefferson said 
in part: 

"I congratulate you fellow citizens on the approach 
of a period at which you may interpose your authority 
constitutionally to withdraw the citizens of the United 
States from all further participation in those violations 
of the human rights which have so long been continued on 
the unoffending inhabitants of Africa which the morality, 
the reputation and the best interests of our country have 
long been eager to prescribe." 

The Congress passed an Act Prohibiting the Slave Trade and 
imposing forfeitures and fines upon ships and ship crews engaged 
in the traffic. But while by reason of the Act, the traffic in slaves 
was somewhat lessened, it still continued. 

James Madison, of Virginia, who succeeded Thomas Jefferson 
as President of the United States, in a message to Congress of 
December 5, 1810, declared: 

"Among the commercial abuses still committed under 
the American flag * * * it appears that American 
citizens are instrumental in carrying on the traffic in en- 
slaved Africans equally in violation of the laws of hu- 
manity and in defiance of those of their own country." 
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And urged Congress to devise further means for suppressing 
the evil. 

He again brought the subject to the attention of Congress 
in a message dated December 3, 1816. 

In the course of 1819 under the leadership of Charles Fen- 
ton Mercer and John Floyd of Virginia, a Bill was passed amend- 
ing the statute so as to require the President to use armed cruisers 
off the coast of Africa and America to suppress the trade and 
providing for the immediate return to Africa of any imported 
slaves, and appropriating One hundred thousand Dollars to carry 
out the general purposes of the law. (Annals of Congress, 15th 
Congress, second section, part 1.) 

President Monroe, of Virginia, succeeded President Madison 
and he submitted in a special message to Congress dated May 21, 
1824, a Treaty with Great Britain which accorded "A search 
for slaves on vessels of the United States in return for a like 
privilege to Great Britain." This treaty he supported with vigor; 
stating therein "That should this proposition be adopted, there 
is every reason to believe that it will be the commencement of a 
system destined to accomplish the entire abolition of the slave 
trade." The ratification of this treaty, however, was unfortunately 
defeated in the Senate. 

Another resident of Virginia who became President, John 
Tyler, addressed two messages to the Congress upon the slave 
trade, appealing for amendments to the existing laws so as to 
give them greater force and efficiency, in one of which he said: 
"That the American flag is grossly abused by the abandoned and 
profligate of other nations is but too probable." 

In 1842 in the preparation of the Ashburton Treaty he se- 
cured the insertion of a clause providing for the maintenance and 
oo-operation of squadrons of the United States and Great Britain 
off the coast of Africa for the suppression of the trade. (Letters 
and Times of the Tylers, Vol. 2, p. 219.) 

And still another citizen of Virginia, on becoming President 
of the United States, Zachary Taylor, appealed to Congress in a 
message under date of December 4, 1849, for an "Amendment of 
our existing laws relating to the African slave trade with a view 
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to the effectual suppression of that barbarous traffic." He also 
said "It is not to be denied that it is still in part carried on by 
means of vessels in tha United States and owned or navigated by 
some of our citizens." 

Thus, we see that six of the citizens of Virginia who became 
Presidents of the United States were most active in their efforts 
against slavery. 

I have already referred to the legislative action of Virginia, 
while a Colony, against slavery, calling your attention to the Act 
of 1778 passed after her Declaration of Independence in which 
the importation of slaves was prohibited. Other legislation tend- 
ing in the same general direction includes the Act of 1782 passed 
by the General Assembly of Virginia, by the terms of which slave- 
holders were authorized to emancipate their slaves by deed or will 
duly made and recorded. This was contrary to the British rule, 
which forbade slave-holders from manumitting their slaves except 
with the permission of the Council. (Hening's Statutes, Vol. 4, 
p.. 132, M. 41.) 

Three years later and in 1785, the General Assembly passed 
an Act providing that slaves brought into the State and remain- 
ing there twelve months should be free. 

In 1787 the General Assembly passed Validating Acts cover- 
ing attempts at manumissions by wills which were executed prior 
to 1782. 

The General Assembly also passed an Act in 1788 making the 
enslaving of the child of free blacks a crime punishable by death 
upon the scaffold. 

In 1795 it enacted that a slave might sue in forma pauperis 
in any court for the purpose of settling the question of his right 
to freedom. Under that Act he was authorized to make com- 
plaint to the nearest Magistrate or Court and the owner was 
required to give bond to permit the slave to attend the next term 
of the court and maintain his rights. 

The effect of these and other Acts together with the general 
desire on the part of most of the people was to stimulate manu- 
missions. 

There were three thousand free negroes in Virginia at the 
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close of the Revolution. Ten years later, there were thirteen thou- 
sand. The Census of 1810 showed them to number 30,570. This 
large number of free negroes led to statutory amendments requir- 
ing slaves who were freed to go out of the State. Many well-to-do 
Virginians thereafter provided by will that their respective Trus- 
tees should take the negroes to a State named therein and buy each 
family a farm and give them a stipulated sum of money with 
which to start. But they were not welcomed in any State. In- 
deed, they were told to go back to Virginia where they and their 
ancestors were brought in spite of the protest of the great majority 
of the good people of Virginia. That this is so, is shown not only 
by legislative and political action by the people as well as the 
leaders of Virginia to which some reference has been made by 
me today, but also by the United States Census of the year 1860. 
Therein it appears that the white population of Virginia was 
1,047,299 and the number of slave-holders was 52,12'8. Thus, 
out of a population of over one million, only some 52,000 were 
slave-holders. 

Zealous men in the North and particularly in New England 
who were ignorant of Virginia's history and had never heard of 
her great efforts against slavery were in the thirty years preced- 
ing 1860, vigorously engaged in assaulting not only slavery and 
slave-holders, but also the morality and civilization of every State 
in which there were slaves and slave-owners. It was not possible 
for the majority of the people of such a State as Virginia, with 
a record in all respects as to slavery unsurpassed by any Colony 
or any State, to do otherwise than to resent the untruthful as- 
saults made upon her. 

It is not too late to attempt to contribute as large a measure 
of justice as the situation will permit. 

That effort should be made now, and if it shall be, it will won- 
derfully help toward that unity of effort for the public good that 
ought to inspire the people of the two sections of our country 
from whence came the beginnings of Government in the United 
States: Virginia and Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts has my filial and profound respect and regard. 
But Virginia, the fair and fertile; the first spot on this eonti- 
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nent that an Anglo-Saxon called "home"; the land which gave 
the immortal Washington to a grateful country; the soil from 
which sprang so many leaders in the creation of our Government, 
so large a number of our foremost soldiers and statesman; the 
"Mother of Presidents" ; the cornerstone of our free Government — 
when I remember your patriotism and loyalty, your scars of battle 
and your dismemberment, your early opposition to slavery and 
your later suffering from this serpent which had been thrust into 
your bosom in spite of your repeated protests, my heart and soul 
go out in profound love and respect to the sunny hills and fertile 
valleys, to the great and noble community known in history and 
romance as the "Old Dominion." 



